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ERE is a note that will glad- 
den your heart, if that heart 
happens to vibrate in sympathy 
with ours. A bishop about half- 
way across the country, not many 
years in the episcopate, had occa- 
sion to write to Maryknoll lately 
in reference to one of our students 
who belongs to his diocese. We 
quote from his letter a few words 
which reveal a heart of gold: 


If is ever sent on the for- 
eign missions, I shall make it a point 
of diocesan pride to see that he is 
properly supported. 


t of 


“Mr. H., a prescription op- 
tician, and Dr. K. have both 
promised to keep THE FIELD 
AFAR on their office reading- 
tables.” 


These lines from a subscriber’s 
letter indicate intelligence and ac- 
tivity. Neither quality is lacking 
in our subscribers, of whom we 
are really more proud than we 
appear to be. It is their patience, 
perhaps, that we oftener com- 
mend. 

a 


TRGING us to start a St. 

} Anne Burse, a friend in New 
Jersey sends ten dollars. We will 
place this burse on our published 
list as soon as another cipher is 
added to the 10. We would 
gladly do so at once, but we are 
getting numerous applications to 
start new burses, some of which 
will have a long struggle to climb 
into the Completed Burse List 
and may fall on the way. 
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ITH the entrance of Rev. 

Newton Thompson, D.D., 
into our ranks and the ordination 
of another student, for which 
even at this writing we are pre- 
paring, Maryknoll will count 
seven priests. 

Fr. Thompson, whose father 
was a well-known lawyer, a non- 
Catholic, in Albany, made his 
preparatory studies in that city 
and at Harvard College. Later 
he entered St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y., and was or- 
dained for his home diocese in 
1908 by the late Bishop Burke. 
In 1910 he received, at Rome, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
the Roman University. On his 
return to America he was as- 
signed to parochial duties in 
Troy, where his admirable spirit 
of zeal is still fresh in the memory 
of all, Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, with whom he came into con- 
tact. 

Two years ago Fr. Thompson 
went to Europe again, to study 
and to recruit his health. Shortly 
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after his return he asked and ob- 
tained permission from Bishop 
Cusack to take up the duties of a 
professor at Maryknoll. He be- 
gan his work in September, 1915, 
remaining still attached to the 
diocese of Albany. At the close 
of the scholastic year, Fr. Thomp- 
son, deciding to offer his life 
service to our work, requested his 
bishop to release him, and _ al- 
though Albany itself is in need of 
priests, Bishop Cusack, who be- 
lieves in the reactive value of 
sacrifices for the missions, gra- 
ciously acquiesced. 
+ + 

F* SEARLE, the well-known 

Paulist, was strongly impelled 
to enter the Catholic Church after 
reading letters of foreign mission- 
ers. He says that this impulse 
would have come sooner if he 
“had seen more of the positive 
side, so to speak, of the Catholic 
religion and had not been so ex- 
clusively occupied with the con- 
troversial,” if he “ had read more 
of the lives of the saints and of 
spiritual books, and seen how far 
they were above any ideals enter- 
tained by Protestants.” He adds: 

But I had no one to direct my read- 
ing or to show me where to find what 
I really so urgently needed. And even 
if I had gone to consult a priest, he 
might only have given me more books 
of the same kind that I had already 
been reading, and treating of subjects 
on which I did not require any further 
intormation. 

We are not surprised at the in- 
fluence which foreign mission 
literature had upon Fr. Searle, 
and we could cite other examples 
of the same experience. Con- 
version is largely a matter of the 
opening of the heart to God’s 
grace, and the life of a faithful 
Catholic missioner makes a very 
strong appeal to the man whose 
sensibilities are not absolutely 
deadened. 

Try on your ‘possible convert,’ 
for example, the letters of our 
young martyr, Theophane Vénard, 
and get your friend’s opinion 
after he has read them. The ex- 
periment is worth while, and if 


you cannot afford to buy the book 
or cannot get it at your public 
library, we will lend you a copy. 
* * 
N the enterprising and _ re- 
markably low-priced mission 

paper of England we have noticed 
an article on The Future of the 
Missionary Press, with which we 
are very much inclined to agree. 
We quote some striking para- 
graphs: 

A magazine representing the mis- 
sions should be the organ of an ideal, 
of a principle, as well as of individual 
endeavor. It should stand for romance 
—the Romance that captivated Ignatius 
of Loyola and lured him to Reality; 
for high adventure—the Divine Ad- 
venture that called out Francis Xavier. 
It should deal with vocations as well 
as balance-sheets. 

Journalistic enterprise, literary skill, 
the flair which is the choice gift of the 
modern newspaper penman, can all be 
dedicated to the noble purpose of tell- 
ing the tale of the missions. “ Had St. 
Paul lived to-day, he would certainly 
have been a journalist,’ said a well- 
known bishop. 

The reading of a missionary maga- 
zine should enable any man to grow 
to his full spiritual stature. The 
majesty of the words, “Go ye and 
teach a// the nations,’ should give to 
the missionary press the measure of its 
spiritual dimensions, its intellectual 
standard, and its literary criterion 

It seems incredible that at one time 
the missionary journal should have 
come to be regarded as something to 
be subscribed to, but never perused. 
The missionary press of to-day boldly 


puts forward the lighter side of mis- 


sion life. A glum decorum is no 
longer considered necessary in giving 
the record of sufferings and privations. 

The missionary magazine must be a 
mirthful publication, not merely that 
it may be more readable and, conse- 
quently, more saleable (we must re- 
member the “ sinews”’), but for a far 
higher reason. Joy is a note that can 
never be missing from a record of suf- 
fering borne for Christ’s sake, and it 
is in the fullest keeping with the dig- 
nity of the missionary press to be 
mirthful, for, after all, what is joy 
in suffering but courtesy in giving? 

- & 

RRANGED in neat boxes on 
ti a long table in the Frerp 
AFAR Office are some sixteen 
thousand cards, representing our 
subscription lists. The number is 
not ‘wonderful,’ but it is well dis- 
tributed in view of future de- 


FRIENDS—FIELD AFAR— 
FRIENDS. 


After a ten years’ siege, the 
American Catholic heart should 
capitulate or we should withdraw. 
However, we have no intention of 
withdrawing. We have already 
secured a cozy corner which we 
enjoy too much to leave, and the 
hope of stretching our legs 
further is good. What we want 
now is to keep the friends we 
have and to get more. 


Many of our subscribers would 
secure other subscribers if they 
had the time, or if they were not 
too bashful or too—tired. But if 
all so treated THE FIELD 
AFAR, ‘little Willie would soon 
look sick’ and Dinny Dun, our 
renewal reminder, would have to 
work again and /Hoki-Poki, our 
bookkeeper, would have no books 
to keep. 


Fortunately we have subscri- 
bers—and you should hear us 
boast of the fact—who, without a 
prod, talk MARYKNOLL and 
THE FIELD AFAR as if their 
bed and bread depended on it. 
Such friends are worth more to 
editors and publishers than pages 
of paid advertisements. 








velopment and we are especially 
pleased with a fine showing of 
priests. 

The patronage of priests is 
good to get—so good that most 
supply houses give them a liberal 
discount. They don’t expect this 
from us. On the contrary, they 
often add to the usual subscrip- 
tion fee and go out of their way 
to say nice things. 





Our Hoki-Poki calls upon ‘for- 
getting subscribers.’ He recently 
visited a priest in Pennsylvania, 
and as Hoki never speaks, the 
Reverend Doctor writes: 

I am glad you poki your handi in 
my poki and maki me writey checke. 
‘No checke, no washey.’ Come again 
—you are always welcome. 
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A new priest-poet has appeared 
on the horizon. Our silent agent, 
Mr. Hoki-Poki, scared him up in 
the Springfield diocese. He 
‘poems’ to Poki (enclosing a bill, 
of course) : 

Hoki-Poki, do not wail! 

Cease to wield your gentle flail! 

Peerless prince of credit men, 

You have me now 

Paw UP” . 
again. 


We are getting to a point where 
we feel like taking issue with any 
one who does not admire the 
American parish priest. ‘This kind 
of letter, which comes from a Ne- 
braskan pastor who has ordered 
several of our publications, will 
explain our feelings: 

The books will go into the parish 
library, while the prints I will dispose 
of personally. You may look forward 
this coming month to a round-up of 
Fietp AFAR subscribers. Why not 


send me a dozen mite boxes? I'll see 
to their distribution. 


“T have just had my regular 
smile over THE Fietp AFAR,” 
writes a pastor up in the Albany 
diocese, “and I feel quite human 
after it.’ Then this reverend 
gentleman, yielding to a ‘touch,’ 
disgorges fifteen dollars and adds 
the terrible sentence, which we 
hope will not live forever: “J 
would not want to stand in a 
crowd and know that you were 
in it,” 

This is insinuating, but we 
pocket it with the fifteen dollars. 
A blessing on your charity, Fr. 
H.! 


We know that the priest who 
wrote the following lines, has a 
slender income and we are cer- 
tain that many a sacrifice is con- 
tained in his splendid gift of two 
hundred dollars: 


Your Freip AFAR is a wonder. I get 
my best spiritual reading from it. It is 
a little Lives of the Saints. It hit me 


hard this time and so I want to be an 
uncle of one of your Vénard boys—for 
a year at least. 

I enclose the two hundred ‘simo- 
leons,’ lest I change my mind if I do 
not “strike while the’iron is hot.” 











St. Michael, the Archangel, drive into 
hell Satan and all the other evil spirits 
who wander through the world, seeking 
the ruin of souls. 








Maybe if you pester me again next 
year, I shall be able to repeat the trick. 
Please do not publish my name. Keep 
it sub rosa. 


The pastor of Bermuda, who 
has become interested in the Vén- 
ard School, thoughtfully writes: 

I presume that some of those boys 
whose board and tuition you must find, 
are hard pushed to meet such personal 
expenses as clothing, dentists’ bills, etc. 
Can’t you get these boys adopted? It 
would be a relief for you and a satis- 
faction to the patron or patroness, as 
the case may be. Here are ten dollars 
to apply to one. I will try to be his 
“Uncle John,” at least occasionally. 

The writer of the above letter 
will be pleased to know that the 
idea he suggests, has been taken 
up by the Maryknoll Auxiliary of 
New York, a group of interested 
women who are helping to mother 
our youngsters—or at least to 
‘auntie’ them. 


“In giving up myself; I shall obey 
my Lord Jesus Christ, Who declares in 
His Gospel that ‘whosoever will save 
his life, shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose it for My sake, shall find it’” 
—St. Francis Xavier. 





Tributes Worth Recording. 


HE editor who gratuitously 

booms another paper in his 
own, is an exceptional sort of man. 
Fr. Glavin, Propagation of the 
Faith Director in Albany, N. Y., 
reveals himself as such when, in 
connection with an ranean 
of Maryknoll, he writes: 


Maryknoll is the home of THE FiELp 
Arar, the best and breeziest of our 
mission papers. The office is in a new 
stone building and is a model in every 
way. Our ‘force’ was so taken with it 
and so interested in the good Tere- 
sians, that for a time we feared we 
might have to return alone to our poor 
office in Rensselaer. 

We wish every reader of The Evan- 
gelist could visit Maryknoll and drink 
in some of its missionary spirit. The 
great work being done there should be 
better known, for the Seminary needs 
many supporting friends and THE 
Fretp Arar thousands of new sub- 
scribers. We wish both success. 


It does a world of good to our boys. 
(Sr.—, Denver, Colo.) 


Your Fietp Arar, with its perpetual 
smile, comes regularly to visit me, and 
I never go to sleep until I have read it 
all. (Fr. Santambrogio, India.) 


The little monthly organ is one of 
the bright, particular stars in Catholic 
newspaperdom. (Catholic Union and 
Times, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


If a fellow manages to get down- 
hearted for a few days, in comes the 
dear Fietp Arar and his spirits rise 
like mercury in a thermometer under 
the touch of a hot coal. 


Every time I read THe Fietp Arar, 
it makes a young missioner of me— 
and this though I have a missionary 
career of some thirty-eight years be- 
hind me. (Archbishop Aelen, India.) 


T like Tue Fietp Arar beyond words 
and it is beautifully gotten up. It 
should be most popular and effect a 
lot of good. I shall do what I can to 
make it known in England. (Fr. How- 
ell, C.SS:R.) 


It is with great pleasure, I assure 
you, that’ I continue my subscription 
to your dandy Fretp Arar. The money 
is well spent and every month I look 
forward eagerly to the coming of the 
paper. No, we really and truly 
couldn’t do without it. 
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A Page of Comment. 





* HAT argument of 
4 mine led you to 
Christ?” asked a 


missioner in Egypt 
of an educated Mo- 
hammedan who was 
preaching Christian- 
ity with great zeal 
and success. The missioner was 
surprised to receive this answer: 
“Every argument presented I 
could refute, at least to my satis- 
faction. It was your life that con- 
vinced me of salvation through 
Christ.” 











Msgr. Oechtering’s Church His- 
tory, which sells for only twenty- 
five cents (see page opposite 144), 
is finding its way into many 
schools as a text-book. The profit 
from this book is devoted to the 
missions and its author in a re- 
cent letter writes: 

It seems that God blesses the little 
work because every cent goes to the 
missions. I-even bear the costs of 
advertising, express, and post. May 
God prosper your grand undertaking! 


If you are interested—and we 
all ought to be interested—in the 
conversion of America, you will 
be glad to know of the League 
of Prayer, now under the direc- 
tion of the Apostolic Mission 
House at Washington, D. C., 
(Brookland P. O.). The indul- 
genced prayer of the League is 
as follows: 

O my Redeemer, through the sor- 
rowful Heart of Mary, I offer Thee 
my thoughts, words, and actions of 
this First Thursday for the salvation 
of souls and the conversion of Amer- 
ica, in union with Thy prayer to the 
Eternal Father: “That they all may 
be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I 
in Thee.” Amen.- 


From the China Bulletin, which 
comes from Tientsin, China, and 
is printed in English, we quote: 

A knowledge of English is now so 
helpful to commercial success that 
parents are no longer doubtful about 
the wisdom of sending their children to 
schools where this language is taught. 
In the old days any one with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of English had no 
difficulty in obtaining a well-paying 





A PERPETUAL ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America may be secured 
gradually in as many payments as 
desired, provided the sum of fifty 
dollars is reached within two years 
from the date of the first payment. 

















position. It was a condition that kept 
back many of our students from learn- 
ing English thoroughly. But with the 
rapid increase of Anglo-Chinese 
schools, the number of English-speak- 
ing Chinese became larger and larger, 
and good positions were reserved for 
those who could read, write, and speak 
English exceptionally well. 

If China had, ever since 1911, lived 
up to the republican spirit, she would 
have gone a long way in her efforts 
to be abreast of the United States. 
With a government that is truly ad- 
ministered by the people. and for the 
people, there should be no vain cry for 
work, where unlimited opportunities 
exist in the industrial field,-as is the 
case in China. We hope for great 
things from our students of English, 
especially those of 1916. We wish to 
be able to give them much credit for 
uplifting China morally and economic- 
ally, and we earnestly pray for their 
success whether they become mer- 
chants or officials. 


It takes a man from Borneo or 
from the Congo, or—better still— 
from both places, to chronicle 
such an experience as the follow- 
ing, which occurred in the West- 
ern wilds of these United States. 
The hero is a native of Holland, 
but his English, though a little 
‘Dutchy’ at times, is quite intelli- 
gible. So we are keeping the blue 
pencil away from it: 

Last Sunday I was going full speed, 
i. e., about thirty miles an hour, from 
Hydro to Thomas, which is twenty- 
two miles apart. Calmly I could have 
done it in five quarters, but I wished 
to cut all previous records by doing it 
in forty minutes. 

All of a sudden the car jumped out 
oi the road with a swing. I threw it 
back and it turned over all together. 


I was, of course, under it, and the 
pressure was very great. I felt I had 
not broke arms or legs. Desperately 


I struggled, till at last with one free 
hand I dug a hole in the sand and oh 
wonder! I got out, having been under 
the car for about half hour. 

I went for help to turn Mr. Ford on 
his legs again, and after filling the 
water-tank, I was off, arriving at 11:30 


in Thomas, 7. e., only thirty minutes 
late. The glass and its frame was 
broken to bits, the cap, which was 
down, was broken, and one front iron 
plate had worked itself in a funny 
shape. Costs of repairs are $13.50. 

As for myself, I got a few scratches 
and feel like a man with rheumatism. 
However, I can assure you that I 
prayed under the pressure of the car, 
and I never dreamed that I could go 
and sing another Mass with a half- 
hour sermon that very same day. Peo- 
ple call that a miraculous escape and 
I thank God for it, adding one more 
to the many in my past life. But I 
promise to everybody that I'll never 
drive faster any more than fifteen 
miles an hour. 


Ford advertising agents may 
not reproduce the above tribute. 


ESPECIALLY FOR PHYSICIANS. 


We do not often quote physi- 
cians, except when we are in dan- 
ger of being killed with kindness 
by some would-be motherly cook, 
but here is a literary bomb from 
Scranton with shrapnel which may 
or may not explode, but which 
in either case will, like many 
medicines, at least prove harm- 
less: 

Hippocrates taught his disciples to 
write prescriptions in Latin and bills 
in straight English, but to leave Greek 
to lawyers and priests because, like the 
ailments of humanity, it was too intri- 
cate for them to understand. Although 
the physician was, at the cradle of his 
art, admonished of his plebeian limita- 
tions of mind and warned not to dis- 
pense tablets or to seek newspaper no- 
toriety, yet for personal reasons he 
does not always look the final conse- 
quence of delinquency squarely in the 
face. To be born in a balloon does 
not make a dog a Skye terrier nor does 
the admiration of the multitude make 
every physician a humam shark. 

Moral: When the last trench be- 
comes untenable and the lights of 
eternity beckon, the physician, as well 
as any other knave that ever came 
down the pike, will feel thankful that 
at least a few of his good Yankee dol- 
lars are hoarded away in the Vénard 
School and kindred institutions en- 
gaged in the Lord’s work. I am here- 
with enclosing the second five-dollar 
installment of my twenty- -dollar con- 
tribution. 

The ‘space-man’ performed a 
few operations on your manu- 
script, Doctor. He _ protested 
against lengthening one of the 
columns. 
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\ IDSUMMEER _ steamers 
brought letters to us from: 
AFRICA—Fr. Damen, Nyundo; Fr. P. 

Rogan, Nakuru. 

CHINA—Fr. Kennelly, Shanghai; Fr. 
Ouang, Ping-hu; Fr. Williatte, Hinny- 
fu; Sr. Mary Angeline, Canton. 

INDIA—Fr. Merkes, Madras. 

INDO-CHINA—Bishop Munagorri, Bui 
Chu; Fr. Allard, Rangoon. 

JAPAN—Fr. Calixte Gélinas, 
gawa; Fr. Steichen, Tokyo. 

OCEANIA—Bishop Vidal, Fiji. , 





Asahi- 


Photographs, with letters, came 
from: 

AFRICA—Fr. Willemen, Nagongera, 
INDIA—Fr. Aelen, Nellore; Fr. Con- 
stant, Pasrur; Fr. Ryan, Villupuram ; 

Fr. Vaz, Mylapore. 
INDO-CHINA—Fr. Mourlanne, Ywegon. 

Not every missionary bishop 
has a half-starved appearance. A 
Dutch priest writes from the 
wilds of ————: 

You should see our bishop. He is 
terribly stout and is getting bigger 
every day. He is the most kind- 
hearted man in the world and looks 
like eternal life. He is over his ears 
in debt—for house, church, convent, 
and all. If you met him, he would 
appreciate your struggles and console 
you with a cheerful smile that would 
do you good. 


Come along, Bishop! 


The good missioners from Fiji 
whom we welcomed to Maryknoll 
about a year ago, have not for- 
gotten us. In a recent letter 
Bishop Vidal writes: 


Fr. Helliet and I cherish the mem- 
ory of our visit to Maryknoll. We 
were extremely edified by the spirit 
of poverty and of zeal for souls 
which we witnessed in all your aspir- 
ants. It seemed to us that we were 
once more in the Seminary of the rue 
du Bac at Paris. We pray that the 
number of students may increase, so 
that you may be able to fill the gaps 
which this war is making in the ranks 
of the Catholic apostolate throughout 
the world. 


Fr. Caruana, of Corona, L. [, 
who is well known in the Philip- 
pines, has received some unusually 


distressing news of a drowning 
accident to two Sisters. The 
news comes from Fr. Vandewalle, 
who writes: 


Two of our good Sisters went out 
to visit a neighboring barrio where we 
have a school. On their way they had 
to cross a river, and so, having en- 
trusted their horses to a boy, they pro- 
ceeded on foot. What happened, no- 
body knows. About noon a man ran 
into the mission house, crying that a 
Sister’s veil had been seen in the water. 
I immediately jumped on my horse and 
hurried to the river. 

At first there was no one to help me 
search for the Sisters, but as the news 
spread, a number of men joined me 
and we soon came across the bodies 
in the deepest part of the ford. They 
were the Superior and her companion. 
It was the most terrible sight I ever 
saw and it is the most terrible thing 
that has ever happened to our mis- 
sions. Probably the Sisters had en- 
tered the water in a very deep place, 
not knowing that the change of the 
current, caused by heavy rains, had 
made the crossing dangerous. I need 
not tell you of the sorrow this acci- 
dent has brought upon us and upon 
our people. May God spare us from 
any similar accidents! 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 


Many of our readers know the 
story of Marie Cécile Liang, a 


young Chinese convert whose let- 
ters have frequently appeared in 
THE Fierp Arar. The photo- 
graph on this page shows other 
members of the Liang family and 
comes to us from Fr. Arcaud, 
who writes: 


Jean Marie, the elder brother of 
Marie Cécile, was married recently to 
Lucie Hui. The bride’s two sisters are 
Virgins of Purgatory and her two 
brothers are seminarians. As you see, 
this is a couple that gives excellent 
promise. Jean Marie is an engineer on 
the railroad line between Pekin and 
Hankow. 


Here are a few lines from Fr. 
O’Leary that will interest our 
readers: 

China is in a most frightful crisis 
as regards the religion of the future. 
Protestants have the field to them- 
selves, or at least they have what mili- 
tary experts call the “initiative.” The 
English-speaking Catholic world must 
make a superhuman effort to save 
China. May God speed you on! 


“Judge for yourself,” writes 
Fr. Fraser, ‘ if the Chinese can be 
converted,” and he sends us a 
photograph representing over 
fifty men and boys whom he 
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baptized in one day. He adds 
that a few days later sixty-three 
more were baptized, and con- 
tinues: 

Missioners are baptizing crowds of 
converts all over the. country. If it 
was ever true that “the harvest is 
great but the laborers are few,” it is 
true now. How shall we be able to 
minister to such a great increase in 
the number of Christians and to seek 
for more converts among the pagans, 
unless there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of priests? 

I am glad to see in THE FIELD AFAR 
an inclination towards the Far East 
and I hope China is to be your field. 
In forming apostles you are doing the 
greatest of all works and I pray that 
God may grant you success. I will 
ask good St. Anthony to touch the 
hearts of rich Catholics in America so 
that you may be able to take in many 
young men and train them for the 
evangelization of the heathen. 


These interesting notes on the 
election of China’s new president, 
Li Yuan Hung, came to us re- 
cently from one of our mis- 
sioners : 

Our city celebrated the event for 
three days and all the schools were 
closed. The Republicans are rejoicing 
over their victory. 

The new president is a Protestant. 
He will, without doubt, favor freedom 
of religion, but he is less energetic 
than his predecessor. Will he gain the 
upper hand of the old mandarins who 
are infatuated with their Confucius 
and their idols? 

When the Republic was established 
in China, its young masters, imitating 
the students, destroyed idols and 
turned temples into schools or bar- 
racks. But since then, in our part of 
the country, there has been a return 
to former conditions and the old su- 
se are practiced as usual. May 
God deign to convert China and thus 
fill the place of the millions of Chris- 
tians cut down in the battle-fields of 
Burope! 


Catholic newspapers in China? 
The idea may be a little surprising 
at first, yet all who realize the 
power of the printed word, must 
rejoice that this important instru- 
ment has been turned to the serv- 
ice of Christ even in a pagan 
land. The letter that follows, 
written by Fr. Morel, gives an in- 
teresting account of the Catholic 
pfess at Tientsin: 


Our papers were founded either 
through our own unaided efforts or 
with the co-operation of the U. C. C. 
A. (Union for Catholic Chinese Ac- 
tion). The Yih Shih Pao (Social 
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Welfare) is a daily of twelve large 
pages, which made its first appearance 
October 1, 1915. Since only one-thir- 
tieth or one-fortieth of the subscribers 
are Christians, we are obliged to ad- 
dress ourselves to the pagan mass. In 
the beginning the paper was quite neu- 
tral, but little by little it revealed its 
Catholic spirit. The people are not 
deceived. They, speak of it now with- 
out hesitation as “the Catholic paper,” 
and yet they continue to subscribe for 
it. Several controversial or apologetic 
articles have won for us conversions 
and we hope this movement will in- 
crease when we can supplement the 
work of the printed word by lectures, 
to be given as soon as our new hall 
is finished. 

Our daily has 5,000 subscribers and 
is the leading Chinese paper of North 
China. It is noted for its reliable in- 
formation and for its careful editing. 
Most of the Vicars-Apostolic have 
shown their interest in it by suggest- 
ing good correspondents and we on 
our side have secured the assistance of 
excellent writers. One of our Catho- 
lics, who was formerly manager of a 
newspaper, directs a school of litera- 
ture and Catholic journalism, where 
ten Christians from four different vi- 
cariates are perfecting themselves in 
the art of writing. 

You will see by these details that 
we are bestirring ourselves and pre- 
paring earnestly, according to the small 
means in our power, for the future of 
the Catholic press. We are planning 
to publish a special edition of our 


daily for Pekin, and if God blesses the 
project, we shall gradually do the same 
for all the large cities of the North. 

The Yih Shih Chu Jih Pao (Sunday 
Social Welfare) is a weekly intended 
only for Catholics. It has about 1,700 
subscribers, of whom three-fourths are 
priests. If we may believe the letters 
of praise which come to us constantly, 
this paper accomplishes a vast amount 
of good. We regret that it is not sup- 
plemented by a similar review in 
French, for unfortunately our Chinese 
publications are a dead letter for many 
missioners. 

An illustrated weekly called Yih 
Shih Niu Pao (Women’s Social Wel- 
fare) is designed to carry the Catholic 
idea among the Chinese women. This 
interesting little review is the only one 
of its kind in the whole North of 
China. After the war, when the price 
of paper has gone down, we shall 
launch it forth everywhere. 

Finally, we have the China Bulletin. 
This is conducted by one of our Chris- 
tians, Mr. Jefferson, whose photo- 
graph has appeared in THE FIELD 
AFAR. 

You can judge for yourself that our 
constant care is to sow the good word 
in all hearts. We have not lacked en- 
couragement from bishops and priests, 
but what encourages us most is ithe 
result of our works. The people man- 
ifest their good-will towards us, our 
new converts are excellent Christians, 
our schools are well attended, and our 
seminarians are making whole-hearted 
preparation for the task that awaits 
them. 


“ English-speaking priests in China, 
where British and American influences 
are so great, are few and far between. 
This is responsible to a certain extent 
for the false notion on the part of the 
Chinese, who meet only French priests, 
that the Catholic Church is the Church 
of France. But the notion ts gradually 
dying out. The present hour ts rich in 
opportunities. Let us be alive to the 
fact and adopt earnest measures ac- 
cordingly.’—Chinese Catholic Mes- 
senger. 
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INDO-CHINA. 


The Vicar-Apostolic of Central 
Tong-king echoes the cry of other 
bishops in the Far East when he 
writes that alms for Masses are 
about the only source of revenue 
in the present trying times and 
that these are scarce. 


If you want to feel cool—by 
comparison—read these lines from 
Bishop Cardot, in Rangoon: 

We are in the throes of earthly 
Purgatory. This is our hottest season. 
Bishop Foulquier, of Mandalay, writes 
me that he has 107° Fahr. in his room. 
Here in Lower Burma it is mot quite 
so bad, but our moist atmosphere is 
very trying. 

Bishop Cardot is rejoicing over 
the ordination of three more na- 
tive priests, whose services, he 
writes, are sadly needed at the 
present time. 


Fr. Allard’s latest letter brings 
news of continued progress. 
Though his school is only seven 
or eight months old, it counts 
sixty-three children, and this fact 
is very consoling to our good 
friend, who writes: 

More and more do I believe in 
schools as a great means of conver- 
sion among the Chinese. The school 
is the feeder of the chapel. I have al- 
ready baptized a good number of the 
little ones, and those whose parents 
have not vet said anything about re- 
ligion, will bye and bye be brought into 
the flock. Pagans come to visit us in 
constantly increasing numbers. The 
drawback is that the mission building, 
not being made of rubber, is not ex- 
tensible. 


When the nations of Europe 
are at war, it is not strange that 
a revolution in Indo-China should 
pass unnoticed. Yet Fr. Cothonay 
writes that “great events” have 
lately taken place in his part of 
the globe. He thus describes 
them: 

Until the beginning of this month 
the emperor of Annam was a boy of 
fifteen, called Duy-Tan. Under the 
protection of France, he reigned but 
did not rule. At length he yielded to 
bad counsels and one night left the 
palace with some conspirators who had 
persuaded him that everything was 


ready for a revolution—that all his 
faithful subjects were waiting to greet 
him and proclaim him really emperor, 
that they would fight and, if necessary, 
die for him, in order that he might 
gain -his full independence and mas- 
sacre the odious Frenchmen. 

Duy-Tan arrived at midnight on the 
bank of a river where boats were to 
transport him and his band to the focus 
of the revolution. Well, they found 
no boats there and they had to retrace 
their steps! Duy-Tan with his fol- 
lowers was caught in a pagoda and 
taken to the capital, where he was 
imprisoned. His companions, among 
whom was a_bonze-sorcerer, were 
judged and sentenced to be beheaded. 
They were executed the next day. 

An Annamite prince, son of an ex- 
emperor, was chosen to succeed the 
deposed boy. He was enthroned in 
great splendor before the French au- 
thorities and the court of Annam. 
The new emperor took the name of 
Khai-Dinh. 


Fr. Mourlanne has already en- 
tered our ‘hall of fame’ as a cari- 
caturist. One of his latest pro- 
ductions is to be found on the 
cover page opposite 144, and Fr. 
Mourlanne thus accounts for it: 


If my long silence has given you 
hope that for the future you will be 
spared the heart-rending sight of my 
chronic ‘fits,’ here is something which 
will strike a rude blow to your delu- 
sions. At the beginning of the mon- 
soon, which coincides with the period 
of relative repose for the missioners of 
the Delta, I found myself pretty bad. 
After I had been thoroughly exam- 
ined, there was no doubt that I was 
suffering from another attack of ‘cari- 
catures.’ 

For extreme ills, extreme remedies! 
Given a good pen and a piece of paper, 
with a firm hand I break the abscess. 
I am cured—until the next time, i. e¢., 
until the next appearance of THE FIELD 
AFAR. 


During the last three or four months 
I have seen a good number of “our 
separated brethren” from America. 
To the natives here, Baptist and Amer- 
ican are one and the same thing, and I 
have come to the conclusion that in 
order to convince them of their error, 
we must show them American Catho- 
lic missioners in flesh and blood—espe- 
cially in flesh, for our people are, like 
the Chinese, admirers of ample forms. 

Not long ago one of my Christians 
who lives in a large Baptist-American 
village, asked me if it was true that in 
the United States Catholics had 
founded a Seminary for Foreign Mis- 
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sions. I promised to show him, when 
he came to my residence, the picture 
of your budding St. Francis Xaviers. 
As printed matter and photographs 
are, next to the men themselves, the 
best proofs, I would be very grateful 
if you would let me know where I can 
procure a post-card album of American 
churches and cathedrals. I would also 
be glad to get some work treating of 
the Baptist denomination—its origin, 
doctrine, members, etc. 
Good-bye, dear Frerp Arar! May 
God preserve your good humor, for 
your benefit and that of your readers! 


FR. ROGAN’S ‘UPS AND DOWNS.’ 


Fr. Rogan is having his ‘ups 
and downs’ and his ‘downs and 
outs,’ but he refuses to stay either 
down or out. We really hope that 
his reference to the brevity of a 
missioner’s life is not prophetic. 
Doubtless there are other Catholic 
missioners with hearts as open as 
Fr. Peter Rogan’s, but we need 
his for a while longer—at least it 
would seem so. He writes: 


Dear FieEtp AFAR:— 

We have grown so accustomed to 
reading of catastrophes and disasters 
of every kind, that now no previously 
inconceivable means for the immediate 
destruction of thousands of fellow- 
beings causes a pause ’twixt cup and 
lip. I suppose the world has even re- 
covered by this time from the shock 
sustained when it first became known 
that I was sick. But I am still ‘on 
leave.” I have had another tiny, little, 
‘weeny,’ gentle kiss of fever, with the 
result that I am again away from my 
mission—out of work, unemployed. 

It was a Limerick doctor who said 
that the only way to cure rheumatism 
is to “rub the patient dry with a wet 
towel until he is damp.” And if in 
Limerick they had known anything 
about African fevers, he would have 
Sudeds.  . cscas and until the rubber 
himself is blue in the face.” I never 
saw such a “poor relation” for dog- 
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ging your footsteps with a determina- 
tion not to lose you, of the “ till death 
do us part” variety, as an African 
fever. (If you can’t ‘get’ that sentence, 
put it down to my last attack.) 


You talk about failing to receive 
legacies because some people won't 
make their wills until after their 
death! Why, man, I have just had to 
resign a commission in the Royal 
Horse Guards or some other swank 
troop, as chaplain to the forces opera- 
ting against at ——, “somewhere in 
Africa!” I had already sent in my chest 
measurements for the Victoria Cross 
or other military decorations, but I was 
pronounced by the doctor “ medically 
unfit” and failed. He didn’t say what 
my complaint was, but judging from 
what I’ve seen of soldiers, I believe he 
must have thought me too good-look- 
ing for the army. Yet “a man’s 
enemies are those of his own house- 
hold,” and it was one of our Fathers 
who declared that he could have told, 
from the way I talked and acted 
months before the war began at all, 
that I could never have got a “ medic- 
ally fit” certificate from any doctor! 

Well, that doctor chap has put me 
on the wrong side of $1,440 per annum 
a year, “for the duration of war,” and 
here have I been for the past six weeks 
in one of the most invigorating parts 
of Central Africa, with nothing to do 
all day and all day to do it in. Not 
long ago, for want of some better oc- 
cupation, I went through the list of 
deceased and other dead members of 
our Society, just to see where J would 
have come. I found that out of a total 
of sixty-three deceased Fathers, seven- 
teen had died while still in their twen- 
ties. I would have made number 
eighteen. Twenty-five had died be- 
tween the ages of thirty and forty, 
while nine had, by some supernatural 
means, reached the extraordinary age 
of forty-two. Of the twelve Society 
Methuselahs who had attained to the 
patriarchal ages of fifty and sixty, four 
had not known the hardships of mis- 
sionary life. So you see a missioner’s 
career is, comparatively speakiag, a 
short one,and it is up to him to squeeze 
into life as much fun as other people 
do who have eighty or ninety years in 
which to go about the business. 

Of course some parts of the Lord’s 
vineyard are less healthful than others, 
but there are souls everywhere and 
danger must be faced in order to reach 
and save them. Mumias district is dis- 
tinctly unhealthful. It has a white 
population of twelve Europeans, six of 
whom are lying in our little graveyard. 
Of the six living whites, two are mis- 
sioners and four are government of- 
ficers. So far no missioner has died 
at Mumias, thank God, but I attribute 





this to the fact that all my predeces- 
sors were hardened old veterans—and 
the good die young, you know. (I 
was nearly going at twenty-nine.) The 
Six graves in the cemetery are all of 
government officers—people, mind you, 
who return home for a six months’ 
holiday every two and a half years. 


But why am I writing in this strain? 
Anybody would think I was preparing 
a retreat for an order of contempla- 
tives instead of writing to sensible 
people. I have been shunted on to a 
rather melancholy line. So I will come 
to a speedy stop, with just this one 
word of business. I have a private 
vault at Mumias, bequeathed to me by 
a former officer who has now retired 
on his pension. Should any aspirant 
at Maryknoll desire an assured resting- 
place for his apostolic bones, let him 
get into communication with me, and 
for a nominal annual sum I will keep 
it open for him. 

Yours as usual, 
P. RoGAn. 
3 k 


Seminaries and the Knoll. 


[If the Editor of Tue Frerp AFAR 
could leave his desk long enough, he 
would spend his last dollar—and beg 
more—in an effort to gain a hearing in 
every seminary and novitiate in the coun- 
try. Even now the rising blade is com- 
ing from these fertile fields, as our read- 
ers may note from the following.] 

The Franciscan Clerics of St. 
Louis, a circle of scholastics in the 
Seraphic Order, are deeply inter- 
ested in missions, here and abroad. 
They have secured several Masses 
for us and are making THE FIELD 
AFAR known as opportunity arises. 


The De Sales Union of Seton 
Hall College, N. J., came to our 
rescue with fourteen dollars gath- 
ered among the seminarians for 
the Fretp Arar Offices. No gifts 
please us more than the sacrifice- 
offerings of ecclesiastical students, 
whose interest means so much for 
the future of this work. 


In Menlo Park, California, THE 
Fietp Arar has not a few loyal 
friends. One of them writes: 


Enclosed please find check for eleven 
dollars and sixty cents. Of this 
amount the sum of five dollars and 
sixty cents was given by the student 
body for your sand-bag fund. I am 
sorry that we cannot ‘hit’ you harder. 


Before we can say that every 
seminary in the United States is 
in touch with our work, we receive 
evidence from Canada that in the 
land beyond our border the wish 
of our hearts is recognized. A 
check for fifteen dollars came re- 
cently through Fr. Gagnon, S.S., 
Procurator, from the seminarians 
in the House of Philosophy, Mon- 
treal. We do not know of a more 
welcome gift than this. 


The seminary storekeeper is 
usually a student and the office is 
considered an honorable one. It 
may also be useful for our pur- 
poses, as the following lines in- 
dicate : 


If you will send me a few copies of 
Stories from The Field Afar and A 
Modern Martyr, I may be able to get 
some orders for you, as I am now the 
storekeeper. This gives me the ad- 
vantage of getting the boys with their 
purses open and of separating them 
from their money as painfully as pos- 
sible. 


Seminarians at St. Joseph’s, 
Dunwoodie (the New York Dioc- 
esan Seminary), have had a 
kindly feeling in their hearts for 
Maryknoll ever since we perched 
on a hill fifteen miles north of 
them. Occasionally a group comes 
to see us and to take a bite off our 
well-scrubbed boards, and the fol- 
lowing letter reveals a desire to 
give as well as to take: 


Enclosed please find money-order 
for $4.50, collected among ‘the boys 
here in the house. It was all contrib- 
uted in the best possible spirit. 

This will account for 450 square feet 
of your land. Not a penny of it is an 
actual gift, for the donors said they 
really wanted some land which they 
could stand on. 

I only wish the amount were double 
what it is. I find, however, that many 
of the students are helping you in- 
directly. As interest in the land ques- 
tion is dying out, could you set us 
going on another form of relief? 





If you have in the bank some 
money which you intend to leave to 
us, why not let us have it now and 
give you ample interest during your 
lifetime? 
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EN boys are thinking 
about foreign missions 
to-day, for every one 
who knew anything 
about them ten years 
ago. This is a good 
sign that the rising 

generation can be depended upon 

to do more towards spreading the 
faith than ours has done. 

Of course there are boys and 
boys. We heard lately of a boy 
who was afraid to read A Modern 
Martyr because, although he was 
anxious to become a priest, he did 
not like the idea of leaving his 
home to work for souls. And 
shortly afterwards we received a 
letter from another boy, who 
wished to know if we could 
recommend to him some more 
lives like that of Theophane 
Vénard. 

Boys are fond of travel and 
foreign lands appeal to many, but 
when it comes to the thought of 
not traveling back to the starting- 
point, a boy must have courage to 
say, “I want to go to the foreign 
missions.” That kind of boy is 
not far from any of us. Before 
he can be discovered, however, 
some one will have to attract his 
attention, and you can do this for 
your playmate or schoolmate by 
placing in his hands a book or pa- 
per that will ‘start him up.’ 











“When I was a boy,” Fr. Wil- 
liam said the other day at table, 
“T thought that Europe was an 
awful distance away and I used to 
dream about going there once be- 


fore I died. Well, I’ve been there 
half a dozen times and on one oc- 
casion I had only a day to prepare 
for the voyage. The trip—about 
a week—seems very short, but 
I think I should find the journey 
to China very long.” 

A little later a priest arrived at 
Maryknoll from China. It had 
taken him only twelve days to 
cross the Pacific and his voyage 
included a three days’ cruise in 
the islands of Japan. Fr. William 
almost gasped with surprise when 
he heard this, and now we fear we 
shall have hard work to keep him 
at home, where he belongs. 

The ends of the earth are cer- 
tainly coming together. With 
fast trains, rapid steamers, flying- 
machines, wireless telegraphy, and 
moving sidewalks, we may soon 
find China in our back yards. 





This school year—1916-17—we 
expect to enroll at the new Vénard 
in Clark’s Green, Pa., twenty-five 
youths. All are American-born 
except two, and those two will be- 
fore long register under the Stars 
and Stripes as citizens of a real 
republic. 


These youngsters are ambitious 
to go out to China—for souls. 
Will they persevere in their in- 
tention? Some people think that 
they won’t but we believe that 
many of them will. There’s the 
difference between some people 
and us. Will you give a prayer to 
our young recruits for the army 
of Jesus Christ? 


TO THE ‘ROUTERS.’ 


Dear ‘Routers:—We made a 
proposition to you some months 
ago and you accepted it. We sent 
to each of you ten or more copies 
of THE Fietp Arar and charged 
you four cents for every copy. 
You sold the papers at five cents 
apiece and were free, as far as we 
were concerned, to do what you 
pleased with the profit. 

Now we have another idea, in 
addition to the above. When you 
send back payment for THE 
Fretp AFAR, we will, at your re- 
quest, send you, in_ return, 
a Maryknoll pin for every twenty 
copies sold. You should wear the 
first pin you earn, but you are free 
to dispose of any others. They 
sell here at twenty-five cents 
apiece. 





Did you ever hear of old Cape 
Cod? One of our young ‘routers,’ 
who lives down there within 
sound of the ocean-waves, writes: 


Please send me ten copies of THE 
Fietp AFAR, as I want to try and get a 
route. If I sell them, I will have to 
cover several miles, as there are only 
three Catholics in our village. 

I am thirteen years old. But I hope 
to help you better when I get older. I 
walk two and one-half miles to take my 
violin lessons and I will try and sell the 
papers on the way. 





Francis Xavier is the name of 
our best ‘router.’ At last writing 
he had fifty-five buyers on his 
Fie_p AFAR route and he was try- 
ing to get sixty. He may, 
if he wishes, keep for himself one 
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cent out of every five, but he gives 
his monthly profit (55 cts.) to 
Maryknoll and simply writes: 
“ Please pray for all my family.” 








FRANCIS 


ABA Vie BR. 
A MASSACHUSETTS ‘ROUTER’ WITH AN 
APOSTOLIC NAME. 


A twelve-year-old boy in New 
York City heard of the Vénard 
Apostolic School from a priest in 
his parish and later sent to Mary- 
knoll this message : 

I am enclosing a money-order for 
seven dollars, which I earned by ta- 
king part in a play that a few of us 
boys gave last week. 

Those boys seem to have had a 
full house, and they deserved it. 


SAVING THE CRUMBS. 
Waste paper gathered and sold 
by school-children at Huntington, 
Indiana, brought fifty cents to 
Maryknoll recently. 


The other dollar was obtained by 
selling tinfoil which we had collected. 
(Eighth Grade Pupils, St. Aloysius’ 
School, Jersey City.) 


Enclosed you will find $1.26 con- 
tributed by two little girls aged seven 
and eight years. They wanted to send 
their pennies to the ‘missioners who go 
to baptize heathen children so that they 
can enter Heaven.’ (Clyde, Mo.) 


Our class is very much interested in 
missionary work and we think it is 
just lovely that the good Fathers cross 
the wide ocean to bring souls to God. 
I think that is what prompted us to 
give up cakes and candy, and save the 
nickel or dime for a much greater 
cause. (Fifth and Sixth Grade Pu- 
pils, Notre Dame Academy, Cincin- 
nati.) 


Our sealing stamps sell for ten 
cents a dozen. 


Grandmother’s Christmas. 
A Play in One Act. 


(To be produced by children from six 
to sixteen years of age.) 


[It may seem a little early to think 
of Christmas, but the playlet given below 
must find its place in the MaryKNOLL 
Junior, which at present appears only in 
September and March. Moreover, 
Christmas is only about a dozen weeks 
away, and some teachers of little ones 
may be inclined to make their plans now. 
The playlet is the work of Rev. James 

Cox, of Pittsburgh, Pa., the home 

of many mission activities, including the 

Maria Mission Circles.] 

Scene. Living-room, decorated for 
Christmas. Piano, tree, etc. Grand- 
father and Grandmother seated in 
front of open grate. 

Grandm. Is not this a strange Christ- 
mas? How different from years 
gone by, when you and I sat before 
this same fire with our happy little 
family about us! Voices full of 
glee, talking about the good things 
Santa was to leave when he came 
down the chimney—this same old 
chimney! Eyes ready for sleep, yet 
filled with the light of expectancy! 

Grandf. Yes, Ma; it is sad for you 
and me to be here alone on this 
Christmas Eve. But we are happy, 
just as happy as we were fifty years 
ago, on our first Christmas, before 
our first child came to gladden our 
hearts. This is life, Ma,—pleasure, 
happiness, meetings; sadness, tears, 
and partings. However, we have 
little to regret. Our family is a 
credit to us. God has blessed us 
personally; we want for nothing. 
All our children are happily married, 
and they are good fathers and 
mothers. So let us just remember 
that we are old, that the ‘silver 
threads have crept among the gold’ 
(lovingly stroking her hair). They 
sing “Silver Threads among the 
Gold.” 

As the song ts finished, the elderly 
couple are startled by sleigh-bells 
and laughter outside. Then there 
is a partial silence, and the strains 
of the “Adeste Fideles,’ supposed to 
come from a near-by church, are 
played on an organ in the wings. 

Grandf. How beautiful! It lifts all 
sadness from the heart. It raises 
the soul to Him in Whose love and 
presence no sorrow or grief can en- 
dure. 

Grandm. Your words are true, Pa. 
But, oh! if I could only hear that 
hymn sung again by our darlings, as 
they used to sing it in the days gone 
by! 

A knock is heard. Grandfather 
opens the door, and in bursts a 
crowd of men and women cevered 


with snow, shouting “ Merry Christ- 
mas” and saluting both parents. 
Grandmother is overwhelmed with 
joy; likewise Grandfather; but they 
are able to say very sincerely and 
with much feeling, “ Youw’re as wel- 
come as the flowers in May.” Indis- 
criminate talking and _ laughing, 
while one child steps forth and sits 
down:at front of stage. Lights all 
out and spot-light on singer, who 
sings verse of song introduced by the 
elderly couple. Light travels to 
Grandfather and Grandmother for 
chorus, which they sing as duet. 
After song, the child who has sung 
steps towards the elderly couple and 
says: 

We feel as welcome as the flowers 
in May! Ail of us have dreamed 
for a long time of coming here on 
this Christmas Eve, the fiftieth of 
your married life, and being as- 
sembled under the roof where we 
were born and reared by our good, 
kind father and mother. (Kisses 
both.) We knew you never dreamed 
of such a surprise-party; but we 
love you as of yore, and more! 
(Sing here “Love’s Old, Sweet 
Song.”) Our hearts each Christmas 
Eve yearn to be with you. Though 
not present, “We Wonder How 
the Old Folks Are at Home,” and 
we long to hear again “ Those Songs 
My Mother Used to Sing.” (The 
various verses of the foregoing may 
be sung by various children or in 
chorus.) 

At the close of the last song one 
of the men, standing by a window, 
remarks: 

This night is very different from 
last Christmas Eve. Then I was at 
sea, thousands of miles from home. 
There is surely no time of the 
year when the exile feels so great a 
loneliness, so keen a longing for 
home, as at Christmas. Yet even on 
the ocean the spirit of Christmas is 
found. And we are living in a won- 
derful age of progress. The splen- 
did accommodations of modern 
travel make the big  ocean-liners 
seem as nearly as possible like pa- 
latial homes, and on such a vessel I 
found eg ed of hearing Mass 
daily. For Christmas morning the 
altar was very prettily decorated, 
and the assembly most devout. The 
sight of so many strangers gathered 
together in the unity of Faith made 
me feel, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, the sweetness of Our Saviour’s 
message, “Peace on Earth. Good- 
will to men.” 

As the man quits speaking, one of 
the ladies begins to sing in a low, 
distinct voice, advancing toward the 
front of the stage as she sings, 
“Christmas Bells at Sea,’ words of 


which follow: 
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Still the night and calm the ocean, 
Dazzling bright each wintry star; 
Scarcely felt the vessel’s motion, 
When we heard from out afar, 
Softly pealing, gently stealing, 
Silv’ry bells in volleys ringing, 
Ringing out in holy glee; 
E’en to us glad tidings bringing, 
E’en to us glad tidings bringing, 
Christmas Bells at Sea. 

Wrapt in awe around them gazing, 
Mute the crew in wonder stand, 
Whence could come those sounds 

amazing, 
Far from sight or sound of land? 
Rising, falling, home recalling, 
Thoughts of home and Heaven 
bringing, 
Sure a solemn mystery 
’Twas to hear their silvry ringing, 
’Twas to hear their silv’ry ringing, 
Christmas Bells at Sea. 


Vain Thy ways, O Heaven, to meas- 


ure; 

Who Thy secrets can divine? 
In our hearts enough to treasure 

Tokens of Thy love benign; 
Where no steeple calls its people 

Tidings of a Saviour bringing, 
Angel hands are set by Thee, 

From a cloud-built belfry ringing, 
From a cloud-built belfry ringing, 

Christmas Bells at Sea. 


(The words of above song were 
written by Charles Lamb Kenney; 
the music, by Arthur Sullivan. The 
same can be secured from Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia.) 

All join in the chorus. 


As the song closes, a timid rap 
ts heard at the outer door. While 
all wonder who is coming, one of 
the men opens the door. Amid a 
flurry of snow and all covered with 
the flakes, enters “Maryknoll;’ a 
maiden of about fourteen years, 
dressed in flowing white, with a wide 
blue sash on which the word “ Mary- 
knoll” is plainly inscribed in golden 
letters. Following her and closing 
the door is a decrepit Chinaman. 
Clinging to “ Maryknoll” and stay- 
ing with her as she moves forward, 
are several children of about six 
years, Chinese, Japs, Indians, etc., all 
ragged and unkempt. 

Grandfather addresses Maryknoll: 
Fair maiden, welcome! Let me 
warm these poor little ones at our 
cheery fire. Whence-do you come, 
on such a cold and stormy night? 
Maryknoll. My name, sir, as you will 
see, is Maryknoll. I am sent by the 
spirit of charity, and I bring to you 
a message. Kind sirs and ladies, be 
not deceived by your own most 
happy surroundings and experiences. 
The bells of joy and peace and sal- 
vation are not ringing on this Christ- 


mas night for every one. Behold 
these waifs, whom I have brought 
from among countless multitudes of 
heathen living at this moment in 
spiritual death. “Peace on Earth. 
Good-will to men.” The glad tidings 
which were given to Earth two thou- 
sand years ago, have yet to be car- 
ried to these unhappy peoples. Each 
Christmas-time Heaven comes to 
Earth; and in the marvelous spirit 
of peace and good-will men are in- 
spired with zeal almost until the 
Kingdom of God is_ established 
everywhere—almost. But when 
Christmas-time is over, the spirit of 
the World quickly reapproaches, and 
the plaintive call of the Babe of 
Bethlehem is drowned in the clamor 
of every-day life. And so it is that 
after nineteen hundred and fifteen 
Christmases, the joy-bells do not 
ring throughout the heathen lands. 
The Christ Child came to save all 
nations. Will you, good friends, not 
help to bring to others some small 
part of the blessings which you your- 
selves so abundantly enjoy? 


All. We will! We will! 


Grandfather continues: I feel keenly 
how ungrateful it is to have re- 
ceived so much and to have given so 
little. In our own enjoyment of 
heavenly blessings we have forgotten 
the needs of others. The Christ 
Child came to teach us charity. How 
it must grieve Him to have us re- 
ceive Him with so much selfishness 
in our hearts! Let us, my children, 
make of this a true Christmas, and 
see to it that we realize the meaning 
of the words, “Peace on Earth. 
Good-will to men.” Let us resolve 





DOES THIS BOY LOOK AS IF HE 
KNEW HIS LESSON? 
(Photo from Fr. Dézavelle, Indo-China.) 


Maryknoll. 
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not to rest easy until we secure for 
the Christ Child that for which He 
has come, until the whole world 
kneels with us at the Cradle of Beth- 
lehem. 


Maryknoll, Your expressions give me 


greatest joy. This is indeed a 
happy Christmas (placing a fond 
hand upon the heads of the ragged 
children, who keep close to her). 


One of the men, a practical-looking 


man. We should bear carefully in 
mind, however, what this fair maiden 
has said: that the spirit of the 
World seeks to drown the Christmas 
spirit. These sentiments of ours will 
die away again unless they are 
promptly put into definite, practical 
action. “How do I feel at Christ- 
mas-time?” is not so much to the 
point as “ What do I do throughout 
the year?” I will do this: I have 
two mills, in good condition and 
making a fair profit. I need but one 
to support and provide for my fam- 
ily. The proceeds from the other 
I will give this year to the missions 
of the Church. 


One of the ladies. For every dollar 
that I spend for pleasure this year, 
I will devote an equal amount to the 
missions. 


Grandf. From the money which I 


have so carefully saved in bank, I 
will educate a poor boy for the 
priesthood. 

Various others. And I! And TI! 

The practical-looking man again breaks 
in. However, we are not well in 
touch with the details of the situa- 
tion. How shall we make sure that 
these donations of ours are properly 
applied? 

If you wish, I will help 
you in this. I will secure for you 
proper information. I will forward 
or apply for you whatever you de- 
sire. My purpose in life is to work 
for the foreign missions. 


Grandm. Maryknoll,.we thank you! 


We thank you for this very happy 
visit, in which you have brought to 
us new blessings and a joy that we 
have not known before—the joy of 
giving. We rejoice to have you with 
us, and our hearts and homes will 
hereafter always be open for you 
and yours. 


Lights. Maryknoll central figure, 
with heathen children gathered at her 
feet, the aged Chinaman kissing her 
hand, then remaining in a kneeling 
posture. The family grouped about. 
All join in the song, “ Maryknoll, 
My Maryknoll,” to the tune of 
“Maryland, My Maryland” (pro- 
vided by the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Maryknoll, Ossining, 
N. Y., in post-card form). 

Curtain. 
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Elizabeth’s China. 


bee land of flowers and 
sunshine, where the busy 
silkworm weaves its fine web to 
make the bright kimonos of little 
yellow-cheeked boys and _ girls, 
where earth and sea are dotted 
with queer houses and quaintly 
fashioned temples, and the air is 
fragrant with the blossoming tea, 
where the evening sky is lighted 
by marvelous fireworks and jug- 
glers reign supreme—what magic 
there is in thy name!” 

Now that was the way Elizabeth 
began her composition on China, 
which she hoped would win the 
class-prize, and she was quite 
happy over the fine lines. She had 
read ever so many books about 
China, but she had made this para- 
graph all herself, without copying 
anything from them _ except 
“ quaintly fashioned temples ” and 
“reign supreme,” which of course 
couldn’t be improved on. She 
was, in fact, so pleased with her 
work that she decided to let Sr. 
Stanislaus, her best friend at 
school, read it before she passed it 
in. 

Sr. Stanislaus, whose love for 
foreign missions had made her 
the object of much good-natured 
teasing on the part of her asso- 
ciates, read the childish attempt at 
elegance, praising it here and cor- 
recting it there. Then she said, 
“Suppose you close your eyes, 
Elizabeth, and let me describe the 
pictures that pass before me at the 
word China.” The child, in de- 
light, put her head on one of the 
desks and listened. 

“T see,” said Sister, “a ‘great 
land far across the seas, not all 
bright, nor yet all dark. There is 
color there, and the same houses 
and temples and sweet-smelling 
flowers as in your picture, but 
these form only the background of 
the scene. 

“The silken kimonos clothe 
souls dear to God, the rich temples 
and houses are filled with souls 
that belong to Him, yet none of 
them know His call. Only the tea- 


blossoms offer to Jesus the praise 
that is His due. 

“ T see crowds of children every- 
where. Some of them, wee babes 
just born into homes of plenty, are 
being welcomed with joy, while in- 
cense burns in thanksgiving before 
the household gods. Others, most 
of them girls, who have come to 
poor parents, are to be put out at 
dusk on the roadside—for the dogs 
to eat, unless some zealous Sisters 
find them and take them to the Or- 
phanage, where they will become 
good Catholics and useful men and 
women. A few souls out of mil- 
lions, saved for God! They are 
my bits of bright color. 

“Then I see numberless children 
hurrying to school. There they 
will learn to adore false gods and 
to hate the teachings of Christ, but 
they will learn, too, honesty and 
politeness and other virtues which 
need only God’s graces to perfect 
them. A few, already Christian, 
turn towards the mission schools, 
and their guardian angels gaze 
longingly after the other little 
souls, which are going to be lost 
unless we help to save them. Eliz- 
abeth dear, everywhere I see souls 
—the souls of children waiting for 
us!” 

Elizabeth raised her head. 
“Why, Sister,” she said, “my 
books didn’t say anything about 
souls! I think I'll try to write 
my paper again.” And so she did, 
and it won the prize, too. 

The composition began, 


ead 


land of souls! 


“China, 


My Playmates Too. 





In the lands of far-away 
Many children are at play, 

And of these so very few 
Know the joys of loving You. 


Little yellow Japanese, 
Kissed by every Eastern breeze; 
Little Chinese boys in queues, 
Romping in the tall bamboos; 


Asiatic boys in silk, 
Turban-headed, slightly built ; 

Children tanned by tropic sun, 
Joyous, happy, every one; 


Slender, black-haired Indian boys, 
With their bow and arrow toys; 
Little dark-eyed Hindus, too— 
All these playmates know not You. 


How I long to tell them of 

The dearest One of those I love; 
How I hope that when I die, 

We all may play up in the sky! 


How my little heart does ache, 
Sweetest Jesus, for their sake; 

O my Saviour, how I sigh, 
To think that You for them did die! 


Jesus, for You love them so— 
Just as much as me, I know— 
Save my playmates or else I 
Always shall be sad and cry. 
—Hyacinth Chanlon. 








Keep one of our mite boxes on your 
mantel. It is not the proper thing 
to ask your visitors for money when 
you intend to use that money for 
candy, but they will not object if you 
give them a chance to fatten your 
mite box for Maryknoll. 





To the small boy as he stands with 
empty pockets in front of a candy- store, 
a solitary nickel seems big. “ Five 
cents! If I only had it!” he says to 
himself. 

We wonder how it impresses such a 
boy, or a girl of the same age, when we 
say to either, “ Five thousand dollars! 
If we only had it!” And yet from hun- 
dreds of boys and girls we are at pres- 
ent trying to get together this amount, 
to be set aside for all time and to be 


known as the Holy Child Burse. If you 
are interested, send us a post-card and 
we will tell you just how you can help 
us accomplish the task. 


“TI have never read a foreign mission 
story,” he said, and we answered that 
he was hardly to blame, because there 
are next to none in the English language. 


HERE ARE TWO: 
Stories from The Field Afar 
(160 pages - - - 17 illustrations) 

Field Afar Tales 
(170 pages - - - 16 illustrations) 


Each sells for sixty cents, postpaid. 
Address: THE FIELD AFAR 
Ossining New York 
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At a Young Missioner’s First 
Mass in the Tyrol. 


WAS staying at Brixen, 
in the South Tyrol, 
Austria, and was not 
inclined to leave. A 
kindly physician had 
told me that I should 
remain a month in the 

water-healing establishment of 

Dr. , and when I saw the 

place and heard the splashing of 

the torrent as it leaped down from 
the mountains through the 
grounds, I was quité ready to 
obey. Besides, I could go every 
morning to the altar of St. Jo- 
sefs-Missionshaus, where Cardinal 

Vaughan, founder of England’s 

Foreign Mission College at Mill 

Hill, had planted a tender branch 

now grown vigorous, and I could 

spend as much time as I wished in 
the room which he had once oc- 
cupied or in the little garden 
where his disciples labored daily. 

My time was passing all too 
quickly, and when an invitation 
came to attend the first Mass of a 
newly ordained priest at Bruneck, 
I must confess that, in spite of a 
curiosity to witness so interesting 
a ceremony, I was loath to break 
the spell of rest—the first that I 
had really enjoyed in many years. 
I decided, however, to go, and 
we left Brixen towards the mid- 
dle of one afternoon. 

My companion was Franz, a 
sturdy young Prussian who had 
for some inexplicable cause been 
‘turned down’ rather roughly by 
the German conscription officer 
and allowed to pursue his studies. 
Franz had made his preparatory 
course in Brixen and was a good 
friend of the newly ordained. He 
was radiant at the thought of ac- 
companying an American to 
Bruneck. His blue eyes sparkled 
as we started out and his antici- 
pation of eats, drinks, smokes, 
joy-weeps, and joy-laughs made 
me feel that his company was 
worth much more that the few 
marks it would cost—for Franz 








had a large hole in his trousers- 
pocket. 

Through the valley we sped, in 
the direction of Innspruck, catch- 
ing glimpses on the mountainsides 
of the little parish churches rising 
above clustered houses. At Franz- 
ensfeste, a fortified village which 
Italians will hardly secure without 
a terrific struggle, our train swung 
to the east. Sometimes it halted 
at a station, and at one of these 
stops I became especially inter- 
ested in the small group on the 
platform. There was the ubiq- 
uitous civil guard and there were 
soldiers of the realm, among them 
some officers in ill-proportioned 
uniforms and high-visored hats. 
But a couple caught my wander- 
ing eye. He had brown trousers, 
brown shoes, and a ‘jumper’ of 
large red and black-squares which, 
if he were considerate enough to 
lie face downwards, would pro- 
vide an excellent chess-board for 
his friends. She wore a plaid 
dress rising to a face that dis- 
tinctly said, “I have been 
scrubbed for the occasion.” 

We moved on. It was just as 
well, for I was losing time, as 
these observations suggest. The 
mountainsides were patched with 
cultivated fields and terraced vine- 
yards. Here and there tiny silver 


streams plunged downward to join 
the rushing torrents. The heat, op- 
pressive enough when we started 
out, was already being tempered 
by cool breezes. Women were 
now in the fields, gathering the 
grain that caught and flecked the 
sunset light, and snow-covered 
peaks frowned high above them 
as they toiled in the sweat of their 
brows. 





“ Bruneck!” We were there, 
and it did not take us long to 
get out of the train. Franz 
knew the place and we soon 
found, in a respectable house- 
hold, comfortable rooms _ for 
fifty cents each. Here we de- 
posited our solitary bag—Franz, 
it will be remembered, had 
pockets with holes and his needs 
were very few—and sallied forth 
through the town of three thou- 
sand people to the home of our 
hero, the young priest from Mill 
Hill. His name? Well, you 
would not remember it and we 
will call him Karl. 

Karl’s parents were dead but 
his brother was a man of con- 
siderable prominence. He kept an 
inn. There were not sixteen hun- 
dred rooms or sixteen floors in it 
but it was an inn, and this eve- 
ning it was smothered outside with 
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decorations and inside with good 
cheer and tobacco-smoke. Green 
and white, yellow and black and 
red we noticed, mingling in de- 
lightful confusion. A picture of 
Our Blessed Mother holding the 
Baby Priest Divine, controlled the 
scene, and in great letters over the 
door of the inn we read: 


Neugeweihter, benedeite Gottes 
Hand fiihre dich ins Vaterland! 


Newly Ordained, may the bless- 
ed Hand of God guide you to the 
land of your fathers! 


“To the fatherland!” These 
good people, then, did not seem to 
realize that the newly ordained 
priest was about to leave his 
fatherland for other lands of his 
Father in Heaven. Perhaps it was 
better so. The young missioner’s 
love for the souls of God’s neg- 
lected children, wherever they 
might be, would be greater than 
that for his country, but his love 
for the fatherland would yet be 
strong as death and he would 
carry it with him whithersoever 
he might be sent across the seas. 

On the balcony running along 
the front of the inn was this in- 
scription : 

Gottes Segen stréme aus 

Von des Priesters Vaterhaus! 


May God's blessing go out from 
the priest’s paternal home! 


How proud Karl’s father would 
have been to see this day! And 
how good it was to feel that al- 
though the canker-worm of so- 
cialism was beginning to eat even 
at the heart of the faith-inspiring 
Tyrol, it had so far been fought 
off by the masses of the people, 
among whom Christ visibly 
reigned! 

We passed under the festooned 
doorway into the crowded rooms, 
shook hands with the happy 
family, and went out as soon as 
possible to get more of the cool 
air. We crossed a bridge, below 
which a river bounded, roaring 
with the restful noise that had sent 
me to sleep every night at Brixen. 
Shrines were numerous along the 


road and on the houses, some of 
which also displayed religious sub- 
jects in frescoes. A small boy 














A TYROLESE ‘WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


saluted us. We stopped him to 
read the letters on his ribboned 
hat. No, we did not find the 
name of a ship, but Griiss Gott! 
(A Greeting to God!) The little 
man hesitated for a moment as we 
said good-bye, looked up _ in- 
quiringly at Franz, and receiving 
an assuring nod, timidly and with 
childlike reverence kissed my 
hand. 

We continued our way, past the 
castle where a Prince Bishop, 
Nicholas of Cusa, had been con- 
fined, and out beyond the line of 
clustered houses, where in the 
fast-coming darkness we could 
see, high up on the mountains, 
bonfires already glowing, pre- 
liminary to the fireworks that 
were to mark the eve of the great 
celebration. To-morrow, it may 
be noted, would be a general holi- 
day in Bruneck. 

Suddenly I became aware that 
Franz had lost from his face 
its customary beam and it dawned 
upon me that perhaps he had not 
lost his appetite and that there 
might be some connection be- 
tween these two circumstances. 
The surmise proved to be correct, 
and fifteen minutes later, as my 
companion lifted a generous- 


mouthed and long-bodied seidel 
to his parched lips, the spark came 
back to his eyes and he beamed 
again. 

We had the place to ourselves. 
It was a sidewalk, poorly lighted, 
and the passers-by were neither 
many nor inquisitive. One touch 
was needed to complete the joy of 
Franz, and when his bashful re- 
quest has been granted, he drew 
from some hidden recess a pipe as 
long as the front of his waistcoat, 
with a bowl the size of a baby’s 
fist, produced a pouch of tobacco 
as black as my suit, with some 
precious matches whose manu- 
facture had been duly approved by 
the Emperor, and_ then 
Was Franz ever nearer to 
Heaven? I doubt it. 

He would have been quite con- 
tent to spend the night on that 
sidewalk but he would in such a 
case have had to reckon without 
his host. Besides, another 
pleasure was in store for him— 
that of occupying a fifty-cent room 
in a ‘respectable house.’ It was this 
thought that made rising less pain- 
ful when the pointed stick that 
I carried, tapped on the pavement 
as a signal for our retreat. 








The next morning I said an 
early Mass at the Ursuline Con- 
vent, and as we returned to the 
‘respectable family’ for our coffee, 
rolls, and honey, we passed a 
priest who had just come down 
the mountain with a group of 
ruddy peasants, his parishioners, 
all anticipating the joys of the 
day. The sun was not yet very 
high when we left our rooms and 
sauntered down again to the 
centre of attraction, the young 
missioner’s home. We chose to 
be ordinary spectators and were 
soon lost in the crowd of villagers, 
who had assembled long before 
eight o’clock. 

The inn, sanctified by the newly 
ordained, had been turned that 
morning into a vestry, and at a 
signal from the master of cere- 
monies the procession of clergy, 
headed by a cross-bearer and 
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acolytes, came out upon the street. 
Then the bells clanged and the 
band—why, of course there was a 
band—began to play. 

Men, women, and children fell 
easily into the line of march. 
There was a hooded Capuchin, 
there were priests in cassock and 
surplice, and other priests in sur- 
plices over long-tailed coats. 
Karl’s two brothers and his sister 
had a place of honor, and directly 
in front of the celebrant and the 
ministers of the Mass walked a 
group of little girls, strewing 
flowers. Flowers—there were 
flowers everywhere, on the lapels 
of coats, on the women’s dresses, 
and even on the surplice sleeves of 
the priests. 

When the procession reached 
the churchyard, about half a mile 
distant from the house, we found 
it thronged with Tyrolese families. 
Mothers held up their beribboned 
babes and fathers lifted children 
to catch a passing glimpse of the 
Called of God. A booming of 
heavy guns announced the arrival 
of the celebrant, and as the echo 
died away along the mountain- 
sides, the great organ pealed forth 
a triumphal march. A few mo- 
ments later all was quiet in the 
spacious church and the Jntroit of 
the Mass began. 

Franz and I went into the or- 
gan-loft. It was a fine vantage- 
point and in a corner, unobserved, 
we could assist without distracting 
others, though it must be admitted 
that the unusual scenes I was wit- 
nessing were distraction enough 
for me. 

Every seat was taken, the aisles 
were filled, and the faithful vil- 
lagers had overflowed into the 
sanctuary. Here and there in the 
congregation were  soldiers—I 
wonder if they are wounded now, 
or killed—devoutly following the 
solemn service. The family of 
the priest occupied its position of 
honor and a little niece who was 
to make her First Communion on 
that great day, sat like a queen in 
a special place in the sanctuary. 

After the Gospel of the Mass 


had been sung, a preacher ap- 
peared in the pulpit and asked a 
blessing from the new priest. 
This was a signal for more’ ring- 
ing of bells and booming of can- 
non. Then, when silence was 
again secured, the sermon began. 

I did not take it down. I could 
not if I would, but I managed oc- 
casionally to catch a thread and 
hold it for a while. The speaker 
recognized in the celebrant an 
aspirant apostle, who, following in 
the footsteps of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, would strive for the con- 
version of the world to Christ. 
As Abraham had gone forth from 
his kindred, so would this young 
Levite go, even to the ends of the 
earth. He had heard the voice of 
the Master saying, “ Other sheep 
I have, that are not of this fold.” 
He would minister to such. 

All went well for the first 
twenty minutes, but after that 
things were happening to distract 
the choir and others, including 
ourselves. A stout gentleman—a 
blustery individual with a red face 
—entered in haste and made a cir- 
cuit, bowing to each and all un- 
til he arrived at the organ-bench. 
He had a violin with him and pro- 
ceeded to touch up the bow with 
some rosin, puffing as he did so. 
The preacher, unaffected, con- 
tinued his discourse, and the mu- 
sician decided to sit down and 
wait a while. The latter soon be- 
came restless, however, and, evi- 
dently anxious to get into the 
church a little air—generally a 
negligible quantity in European 
interiors—he began to ‘tune up.’ 
No one seemed to mind this, not 
even the preacher, but when at the 
end of a glowing period a child 
prattled aloud, the speaker hesi- 
tated a moment and—continued. 

The fiddler then entered into a 
distinctly audible conversation 
with his neighbor, taking out his 
watch occasionally with a_ the- 
atrical gesture, but—the preacher 
went on. I had been prepared, 
for the young priest, when extend- 
ing his invitation, had given me 
a program and with a resigned 


* hour’s sermon.” 


- priest’s 


smile had said, “ Be ready for an 
There is an end 
to everything on this earth, how- 
ever, and the musician came in 
due course of time to his turn, 
after which I lost sight and 
thought of him. 

The Holy Sacrifice was re- 
sumed and the great crowd 
of people remained motionless 
on their knees, watching every 
movement of their young towns- 
man, now celebrating at the 
altar of his youth. After the 
Communion, the little 
niece, nervous and hesitating, was 
brought by her mother and her 
godmother to the step of the altar 
and left kneeling alone between 
two sanctuary-boys, who held 
stretched before her a Com- 
munion-cloth, embroidered for the 
occasion in pure white. “ Ecce 
Agnus Dei!” The Lamb of God 
visited the little one and she was 
led back with her precious Jesus 
tabernacled in her breast. As the 
child’s head bowed in thanks- 
giving, handkerchiefs were pressed 
to many eyes. 

The big guns roared again when 
the Te Deum announced the end 
of the Mass. The organ broke 
into a short recessional and 
stopped almost as suddenly, leav- 
ing the clergy to retire in silence 
to the church sacristy. There 
were some moments of expecta- 
tion. Then the new priest ap- 
peared in his cassock on the pul- 
pit-platform, the vast throng knelt 
for his blessing, and—the great 
act of the day had gone into the 
history of Bruneck. 





A half hour later Franz and I 
found ourselves in the large ban- 
quet-hall of the most important 
hotel in Brixen. The walls were 
gaily decorated with festoons and 
mottoes, but in striking contrast 
to these evidences of joy was a 
great wood-carved crucifix at the 
end of the room, directly opposite 
the seat of the future missioner. 





I still recall the bright chatter 
and the Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! of 
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many happy people, and my ears 
ring with the music of the band 
playing outside on the street for 
the benefit of the invited and the 
uninvited. But in the midst of the 
din I see the face of a tired young 
priest, looking up occasionally at 
that of his Crucified Master as if 
to say, “ The sooner it is over, the 
better for me. All for Thee, O 
Lord! All for Thee!” 


’ 
Recent Publications. 


HE BORROMEAN, 
lished at St. Charles’ College, 
Md., will be welcomed by all the 
alumni of that famous nursery of 
priests. It is to be issued twice a 
year and the second number of 
Volume One has already ap- 
peared. 





St. Charles’ College also pub- 
lishes Inter Nos, a magazine 
which serves the students as a 
‘try-out’ for their ventures into 
editorial clouds. This production 
is interesting and the idea excel- 
lent, but, inter nos, the printer 
should not be so sparing of his 
ink. 





Abide With Me is a little book 
of sixty pages, compiled by a 
Christian mother. It is an aid to 
mental prayer and contains a 
method of hearing Mass, prepara- 


tions for confession and Com- 
Blessed 


munion, visits to the 
Sacrament, and a few miscel- 
laneous prayers. It sells for 


thirty cents. (Kilner & Co., 824 
Arch St., Phila., Pa.) 





“To the dear memory of Fr. 
Chapon, S.S.,” is dedicated an at- 
tractive book—Our Anniversaries 
—adapted from the French of 
Abbé Gaduel by the Rev. Joseph 
V. Nevins, S.S. It contains a 
series of meditations for priests— 
one meditation for each of nine 
anniversaries, Baptism, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Tonsure, 
Minor Orders, Subdeaconship, 
Deaconship, Priesthood, and First 
Holy Mass. 


pub- . 


The Knollers and the Knoll. 


ORTUNATELY 
Maryknoll is large 
¢ enough not to be 
much disturbed by the 
hammers of carpen- 
ters and the calls of 
mule-drivers. Other- 
wise we should not 

















have enjoyed our customary 
peaceful atmosphere this past 
summer. 


A Catholic University professor 
who tackles our hill at least twice 
a year, remarked lately that we 
are always ‘doing something.’ So 
we are, and we must keep it up 
or hang out a sign—No applicants 
need apply. 

Now if God sends us applicants, 
we cannot in conscience turn them 
away, as you will, of course, ad- 
mit. So we have extended the 
conference-room to accommodate 
forty students—fifty in a sand- 
wich—and we have stretched the 
piazza to keep kinks out of the 
community legs on tempestuous 
days. 

We have, as we _ promised, 
‘builded a barn.’ Already it is 
bulging with hay and the oats are 
gathered for the threshing. Ap- 
ples are falling, hitting our head 
occasionally as we pass under the 
heavily-laden trees, or striking 
some distracted youth who hap- 
pens to be looking in the wrong 


direction while the picking and 
sorting are in progress. 





The old barn, which last fall 
housed our precious Vénardines, 
a herd of cows, the farm-horses, 
a score of rats, and a pair of cats, 
has fallen from its estate, but only 
for a while. One after another, 
like the animals leaving the ark, 
the living creatures have departed 
from it, and just now it is await- 
ing the entrance of carpenters and 
plasterers to convert it into St. Jo- 
seph’s Lodge. 

Here will be established a car- 
penter-shop, in honor of our fa- 
vorite saint, a mechanic’s bench, 
an electrician’s corner, a supply 
base for lumber, cement, and other 
building material and—last but 
not least—a home, on the second 
floor, for our lay toilers. These 
number, according to our needs 
and our-purse, from three to six, 
and though each, as a rule, has a 
mother tongue different from 
those of his fellows, all sleep and 
eat together in harmony. 





The meanest things to get after, 
on a fairly large property, are 
roads, and if we had charge of 
Sing Sing, we would arrange to 
apply its convict labor to road- 
making. We could then be cer- 
tain of our workers, if there were 
enough guards, and the priscners 








AND 
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would learn how to overcome 
sleight-of-hand practices. 

As it is, we have to depend on 
our student-toilers, aided at times 
by two Neapolitans and a couple 
of mules. But everything is sup- 
posed to come to those who wait 
long enough, and we at Maryknoll 
are trained waiters. 





This suggests Horace. Did we 
ever introduce Horace? Not the 
gentleman who wrote Latin puz- 
zles for young boys, but our 
Horace, of the Maryknoll dining- 
room and pantry. 

Horace’ comes from the West 
Indies. He is dark, but his eyes 
are bright and his teeth shine in 
places like golden-rod in the morn- 
ing sun. He speaks Spanish, and 
walks it not at all, and he talks 
English quite as intelligibly as he 
does Spanish. He rarely breaks 
a dish and can play ball like a 
native ‘Flatbusher, 

To summarize so that you may 
be undeceived if you have been 
making a rash judgment, Horace 
is a treasure and a comfort. 
Please keep this in mind whenever 
his curly head bobs up. 

It bobbed up recently, by the 
way, along with four or five other 
heads, in the Maryknoll Al Fresco 
Hair-Cutting Parlors. The day 
was hot and the student-barber 
did not like the feeling of short 
hairs clinging to his perspiring 
wrist. Deciding on a bold stroke, 
he replaced the scissors with a 
pair of clippers and mowed, to the 
scalp, two reds, two browns, and 
one kinky black. No heads were 
cut in the fray, but no hairs were 
left. You should see the victims. 





The Teresians passed a quiet 
summer, as was to be expected, 
but they had the satisfaction of 
trying to take a ride in our new 
Elizabeth and of putting her out 
of commission for a fortnight. 
This was incidental to a very 
pleasant excursion to the aerie of 
Fr. Paul Francis, at Graymoor, 
where shines The Lamp. Inter- 
esting and exciting details of that 














trip have been withheld from the 
FreLp AFAR reporter, but the day 
was pronounced a very happy one 
—which does not necessarily mean 
a relief from the routine of Mary- 
knoll. Elizabeth had hardly been 
restored to normal conditions by 
the substitution of a new solid tire, 
when she was called upon to make 
the very important trip to Clark’s 
Green which is described below. 





We have no reason to complain 
of isolation, even if we do live 
thirty miles from the Bowery. 
Among our recent visitors were: 

Rev. J. F. Swift, St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, Catonsville, Md.; Rev. Geo. A. 
Callahan, Huntsville, Ala.; Rev. Leo 
J. Fealy, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Joseph P. Donovan, C. M., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mr. Joseph Otten with the Pitts- 
burgh Cathedral Choir; Rev. John G. 
McCormick, of New York; Msgr. 
Hoelscher, D.D., of Buffalo; Rev. 
Thos. J. Walsh, D.D., Chancellor of 
Buffalo diocese; Rev. Wm. J. Schreck, 
Buffalo; Rev. J. T. Durward, Bara- 
boo, Wis.; Rev. Joseph S. La Boule, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Msgr. Mooney, 
V.G., of New York; Rev. Wm. J. 
Stewart, N. Y. C.; Very Rev. Wm. F. 
Hughes, D.D., President of Cathedral 
College, N. Y. C.; Rev. Edw. J. Gal- 
vin, Hangchow, China; and five cleri- 
cal spokes from the Hub of the Uni- 
verse. 


+ & 
At The Venard. 
HERE is not much to say of 
The Vénard, except that it is 
moving under its own steam—as 


far as the cooking goes. The 
half-dozen pioneers who confi- 
dently entrusted their food-ma- 
chinery to the art of a Maryknoll 
theologian, are still alive. In fact, 
they are so well that they wish to 
keep the cook. 

Carpenters and other surgical 
individuals have been cutting up 
and tearing around until the place 
looks as bad as Maryknoll at its 
worst. These conditions, how- 
ever, did not frighten Brother 
Hennery Farmer, who engaged 
our new Elizabeth to carry down 
to The Vénard a few necessities 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It was on no less a day than the 
beautiful Feast of the Assump- 
tion, that the historic trip took 
place. Manual labor was tabooed 
for the holyday and we have a 
suspicion that on this account 
Brother Farmer selected the 15th 
of August for his expedition. 


Arrangements were made to 
start as early as possible after High 
Mass and breakfast. The cargo, 
which was to consist, as we have 
said, of “a few” things, by actual 
count included one large, red- 
headed pig of the gentler sex, four 
piggies well along in their career, 
twenty ancient hens, two hundred 
chicks, a bicycle, a clock, im- 
portant manuscripts, a precious 
parcel which Mrs. Early, the 
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Veénard cook, would not herself 
carry, some new potatoes, several 
dress-suit cases, three students of 
theology, one Vénard aspirant, 
and an auxiliary brother who sat 
in the chauffeur’s place, protected 
from Mrs. Rooter’s snout only by 
the thin partition of a rubber 
blanket. The angels must have 
laughed delightedly as they looked 
on at the upbuilding of this 
precious freight. 

There were a few moments of 
intense excitement when, as a 
crate of piggies was being raised 
from the ground, one fell through 
and scampered over the lawn, 
chased by the entire Maryknoll 
community. But at length with 
the wave of a hat the boat glided 
away, almost before the specta- 
tors, among whom was the full 
quota of Teresians, realized what 
had happened. 

Did Elizabeth arrive? Why, 
yes, after some delay. The jour- 
ney was to have taken all day, but 
it lasted longer and our future 
missioners had a taste of the truly 
apostolic life. Cramped in sitting 
postures, within six inches of a 
very unmannerly ‘porkeress’ who 
insisted on waking them whenever 
they dozed, they rested (?) from 
midnight until 3 A. M. on a coun- 
try road somewhere between New 
York and Scranton. Their be- 
lated arrival at Clark’s Green was 
a joy to themselves and to the 
long-waiting Vénard contingent. 


+ +t 


NEW PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES. 


Living: Most Rev. Henry Moeller; 
Rt. Rev. M. J. Curley; Rev. J. K.; E 
P.; M.C.; Mrs. A. McL. 


Dead: James Donovan; Julia Dono- 
van; Frances Fien; Mrs. Mary Maruna; 
Rernard Schramm; Michael J. Shaugh- 
nessey; Albert Wagner. 








LEASE remember 

prayers the souls of: 
Mother Pardow James O’Connor 
Mrs. M. A. Dougher Mrs. Alice Rowan 


Margaret Muldrick Joseph B. Schreck 
Maurice D. Torpey Mrs. Chisholm 


in your 





INVOICE-CLERK. 
(Photo sent by Fr. Aelen, India.) 


PACKAGES RECEIVED. 
Books from Rev. Friend, Mass.; 3 


IKKI, OUR 


cassocks from Rev. Friend, Mass.; 
vestments from Srs. of the Holy Cross, 
Alexandria, Ont.; surgical instruments 
from Missouri Friends; 5 sets of altar- 
linens from Catholic Women’s League, 
Rockford, Ill.; hand-bag and cloth 
from S. P. F., N. Y. C.; vestments 
from E. B., N. Y.; 3 cassocks from 
J. H., N. J.; vestments from Prov., 
R. I.; knives, forks, spoons, and old 
jewelry from E. M., Mass.; books from 
M. K., N. Y.; surplice and collars 
from Fall River, Mass.; souvenir 
spoons and pin from N. F., R. I.; old 
jewelry from E. R., Cal., from E. L., 
Mass., and from F. C., Mass.; wall- 
clock from Mrs. G., Pa.; tinfoil and 
cancelled stamps from L. H., Cal.; tin- 
foil from Sr. M. L., Ind., and from 
Mrs. J. H., N. Y.; cancelled stamps 
from Conn., Mass., Md., N. Y., Pa., 
R. I., and N. F. 





FROM YOUR STATE AND OTHERS. 


STATE GIFTS NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

California $60.29 
Connecticut 65.30 4 
District of Columbia 7.25 4 
Illinois 6.00 I 
Indiana 1,250.93 3 
Iowa 1.00 I 
Kentucky 2.25 
Louisiana 3 
Maine 13.17 I 
Maryland 2.00 4 
Massachusetts 2,818.87 68 
Michigan 7.00 2 
Minnesota 2.50 I 
Missouri 2.00 9 
Montana 1.00 
Nebraska 1.00 

New Hampshire 4.5 

New Jersey 67.20 8 
New Mexico I 
New York *4,675.75 63 
North Carolina I 
Ohio 103.00 4 
Oklahoma 3.00 
Oregon 5.00 I 
Pennsylvania 209.59 7 





*Includes $4,000 annuity. 


Rhode Island $84.71 3 
South Dakota 5.00 
Tennessee 5.00 I 
Texas 20.00 
Vermont 

Virginia I 
Washington 4.00 

West Virginia 1.00 I 
Wisconsin 512.00 I 
Wyoming 5.00 
FROM BEYOND THE BORDERS. 
Alaska $1.00 
Canada 1.00 2 
Hawaii 2.00 
Ireland 5.00 
Newfoundland 55.00 





MORE PRIEST-BENEFACTORS. 

Priests have, as usual, been our 
most notable benefactors during 
the past month. 





Through Monsignor Dunn, of 
New York, we have received a 
gift of one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 





Honesdale, Pa., is manifesting 
a special interest in THE FIELD 
Arar, thanks to the Rev. J. J. 
O’Toole, its devoted pastor. 





To a Boston priest—one of 
many in that archdiocese who 
have befriended this young work 
—we owe a gracious letter with a 
generous remittance of five hun- 
dred dollars. 





Through another priest in 
Massachusetts we have received a 
legacy of five hundred dollars. 





A priest not so far away has 
sent us three thousand dollars to 
be set aside until his death, the 
interest in the meantime being for- 
warded to him regularly from our 
office. 





A priest from the diocese of 
Buffalo is our latest annuitant. 
Fr. has sent to Maryknoll 
one thousand dollars, an outright 
gift, which has been invested so 
as to yield him fifty dollars a year 
while he lives. 

The Maryknoll of the future 
will get the great benefit of such 
a gift, but it is good to feel that 
the future can be thus assured. 
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FROM OUR RELIGIOUS WOMEN. 


Two richly embroidered vest- 
ments were the Seminary’s recent 
gift from a poor community of 
nuns who wished to share in 
Catholic America’s movement hea- 
thenwards. 


“Every Sunday after Cate- 
chism,” writes a Providence Sis- 
ter, “we read a story from our 
new book—Field Afar Tales.” 
Good Sister, you might have done 
worse. May others follow your 


c ! 
example! ‘ 


If you have any doubt of the 
effective help that nuns are ren- 
dering to our work, just look over 
this letter from a Sister in Phila- 
delphia : 

Reading Tue Fietp Arar makes one 
long to supply, or at least help to 
supply, some of the many wants exist- 
ing at Maryknoll. Recently I resolved 
to make a trial of what it might be 
possible to accomplish within the nar- 
row limits of our institution, and I 
have succeeded in gaining to THE 
Fietp AFAR, sixteen Associate Sub- 
scribers, four Ordinary Subscribers, 
and an order for one copy of A Mod- 
ern Martyr and one of Thoughts from 
Modern Martyrs. You will please find 
enclosed a check for nineteen dollars. 

We are deeply interested in the 
young missionary society and wish it 
were possible for us to do more in a 
material way towards its development. 
But thank God, it will always be in 
our power to pray that your endeavors 
may be crowned with heavenly bene- 
dictions. 


When Fr. Henry Browne, S.]., 
of Dublin, Editor of St. Joseph’s 
Sheaf, was at Maryknoll, he asked 
us if we had been aided, in circu- 
lating our paper, by nuns, who, it 
seems, have been his best pro- 
moters. We hastened to answer 
in the affirmative. 

Nuns have not obtained any 
considerable proportion of our 
subscribers, but from the _ be- 
ginning they have helped to ‘boost 
our circulation.” The number of 
such religious friends is steadily 
rising, bringing to us an ever- 
widening circle of readers. In 


one community there are some- 
times representatives from many 
different States and often these 
earnest women, communicating 
with relatives and friends in their 
own homes, create a welcome for 
THE FieLtp AFAR. 


The spirit that makes the gift 
doubly blessed, is manifested in 
this edifying letter from some 
Canadian Sisters of the Precious 
Blood: 

We regret exceedingly that we can- 
not respond more generously to your 


grand and noble work. Our little 
foundation is still in its first begin- 











WHEN THE BARRELS ARE FULL. 


nings and we are very poor, having 
for our maintenance only our work 
and the alms sent us by Divine Provi- 
dence. We would like, however, to 
share in the good cause, and I waited 
until to-day to have the enclosed dol- 
lar to send you. I wish it were a 
thousand times more. 

I profit by this occasion to ask your 
prayers for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of our community. As 
yet we have only a rented residence, 
but we hope, through earnest prayer, 
to soon find a suitable location where 
we may be permanently settled. 

That the Blood of Jesus may be to 
you the source of every needed grace 
and that It may rest in abundant bene- 
dictions on your noble work is our 
wish and prayer. 





The Field Afar will be sent 

for one year to anyone address: 

10 copies (12 issues) for $4.00 
“ 


ane. « 10.00 
50 “ “ “ 20.00 
Too" ..° s “40.00 











For those who would remem- 
ber Maryknoll in their wills, 
we print our legal title: 
CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION 


SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INCOR- 
PORATED. 




















Here and there across the coun- 
try we have found—or better, we 
have been discovered by—saintly 
nuns who, like Simeon expecting 
the Saviour, have been watching 
and praying for Catholic America 
to give birth to a foreign mission 
seminary—to send out a light to 
the Gentiles. We think of one as 
we write, a Notre Dame nun in 
the Middle West, and of another, 
a venerable Sister of Charity in 
the South, and we are pleased to 
let our readers see the lines which 
follow, although they were never 
intended for publication. They 
come from a Dominican convent 
in New Jersey: 

I cannot tell you how I feel about 
your work. For years I had prayed 
for a foreign mission seminary. Our 
first Superiors used to tell us about 
the departure of the Fathers from 
Lyons and I felt envious. I had no 
desire to live long, but I was willing 
to live to see our own seminary. And 
when I heard that it was to be, I fell 
on my knees to thank God. 

If we had something to live on, we 
would work for the missions—that is 
our ambition—but we cannot do much 
now, though we give to a number of 
poor priests. Thank God, our Mothers 
all have big hearts and have sent their 
mite even when they had to pinch to 
get it. We have our own brothers in 
the field afar and they are suffering 
now, with little to eat, and worst of all, 
no wine to say Mass. So we know how 
to feel for all missioners. 


Land for the Vénard School is sell- 
ing at the rate of two feet for one 
cent—dirt cheap. You buy the land 
and the school keeps it for you. 
Send a dollar and experience the 
thrill of ownership that is worth 
while. 
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STUDENT BURSE PROGRESS. 


{A burse or foundation is a sum of money, the 
interest of which will support and educate, contin- 
wously, one of our students for the priesthood.) 


COMPLETED BURSES. 


Cardinal Farley Burse 

Sacred Heart Memorial Burse.... 
John L. Boland Burse 

Blessed Sacrament Burse 

*St. Willibrord Burse 


Fr. Elias Younan Burse 

Mary. Queen of Apostles, Burse.. 

O. L. of the Miraculous Medal 
Burse 


PARTIALLY COMPLETED BURSES. 


Abp. John J. Williams Burse**$5,276.21 
Cheverus Centennial School 

Burse *3372. 
Bishop Doran Memorial Burse 2,530.00 
St. Joseph Burse 
All Souls Burse 
St. Teresa Burse 
O. L. of Mt. Carmel Burse....11,980.37 
Little Flower Burse (Vénard) 1,830.64 
St. Patrick Burse 1,433-45 
Holy Ghost Burse 1,230.54 
Bl. Th. Vénard Burse (Vénard) 1,169.00 
Holy Child Jesus Burse 
Father B. Burse 
Pius X. Burse 
O. L. of the Sacred Heart Burse 
Precious Blood Burse 
St. Anthony. Burse 
St. Dominic Burse 
St. Columba Burse 
St. Stephen Burse 
St. Francis of Assisi Burse.... 
Susan Emery Memorial Burse 
St. Lawrence Burse 
St. Francis Xavier Burse 
Curé of Ars Burse 
St. John the Baptist Burse.... 
St. Boniface Burse 


O. L. of Mercy Burse 

St. Rita Burse 

All Saints Burse 

Fr. Chaminade Memorial Burse 
Joan of Arc B 

Fr. Chapon Memorial Burse.... 
Gemma Galgani Burse 
Immaculate Conception Burse.. 
O. L. of Perpetual Help Burse 
Holy Name Burse 

St. Peter Burse 

O. L. of Victory Burse 

St. Agnes Burse 

St. Paul Burse 

St. Aloysius Burse 


Any burse or share in a burse may be 
donated in memory of the deceased. 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Abp. Williams Catechist Fund*$6,000.00 
Foreign Mission Educational 
Fund 
Vénard Student Fund 
Bread Fund 


*On hand but not operative. 
**$>,000 on hand but not operative. 
¢$z,000 on hand but not operative. 


TO THESE ALSO—THANKS. 


We acknowledge a dollar of- 
fering and a box of cancelled 
stamps from Newport. 


The parish of Albion, N. Y., 
has sent its second remittance to- 
wards the education of a Mary- 
knoll student. 


We are grateful to a Brooklyn 
‘unknown’ for a gift of ten dol- 
lars, to be added to the Blessed 
Theophane Vénard Burse. 


“ My city is very backward in 
regard to foreign missions,” writes 
a subscriber, “ yet there seems to 
be plenty of small coin dropped 
on the window-shelves of the 
‘movies.’ ” 


The Vénard has already at- 
tracted good friends. Among 
them is one who has settled its 
bed-bill—not a small item when 
you calculate the cost of two 
dozen sleeping-outfits. 


The Chaminade Memorial 
Burse, in honor of Fr. Chami- 
nade, the saintly founder of the 
Brothers of Mary, owes its start 
to the interest of a branch of that 
congregation in Texas. The 
latest addition to the burse comes 
from St. Mary’s College, San 
Antonio. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Ordinary 
Associate 


MARYKNOLL LAND. 
Total area at Maryknoll, 4,450,000 ft. 
Sold up to Sept. 1, 1916, 2,476,175 “ 
For sale at 1 cent a foot, 1,973.825 
SEND FOR A LAN D-SLIP. 


“ 


VENARD LAND. 
Total area at The Vénard, 6,000,000 ft. 
Sold up to Sept 1, 1916, 642,694 “ 
For sale at % cent a foot, 5,357,306 ‘ 
SEND FOR A VENARD CARD. 


Mission Circles. 

EPTEMBER is a good 
month to begin. Every 
one is making plans 
for the year. See that 
your friends include a 
Maria Mission Circle 
among their winter’s 





activities. 

A dollar to the missions for 
every dollar spent for pleasures 
during the coming year! Does this 
idea appeal to you? Does it ap- 
peal to your friends? Does the 
amount seem too great? Take a 
prayerful look over the mission 
field before giving your answer. 
Will it too largely curtail your 
pleasures? Find the answer deep 
down in your own heart, your 
Catholic heart, which knows 
wherein consists true happiness. 

To young women especially we 
offer this suggestion. They do 
not greatly need amusement. 
Their own hearts are well-springs 
of joy. Their minds are resource- 
ful in planning entertainment for 
themselves and their friends. By 
the partial substitution of home 
parties for theatre parties and 
fireside games for elaborate balls, 
we believe that the season’s enjoy- 
ment would be increased, not les- 
sened. Catholic girls, set the 
example for your brothers: a dol- 
lar to the missions this year for 
every dollar spent for pleasures.— 
G. V. M. 


The Virgin Mary Mission Club, 
of New Bedford, Mass., is an en- 
terprising circle. Its secretary, 
Miss Isabelle Donovan, lately sent 
to Maryknoll a folded strip of 
cardboard on which were printed 
six suggestions for helping to 
“ gain a heathen heart for Christ.” 
Among the means proposed were 
the use of a mite box, open “ for 
at least one cent a week;” FIELD 
AFAR subscriptions; saving and 
selling cancelled stamps, tinfoil, 
rags, paper, and junk; passing 
mission literature to others. It is 
needless to say that the Virgin 
Mary Mission Club has already 
produced some tangible results. 








